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early experimenters, like Maxim, had said, " Give us a light and powerful engine, ?tnd we will show you how to
fly."
In 1900 Wilbur and Orville Wright, of Dayton, Ohio, achieved better results than Chanute or any other predecessors. They made gliders having twice as great a lifting surface as that hitherto employed. In their first gliders the aviators took a horizontal attitude. The work of the Wright Brothers is stamped upon aeroiiautics, and it is not necessary here to describe their experiments in detail. They attained extraordinary skill and experience in flight. They made almost daily ascents during many years, keeping aloof from observation, and allowing it to be supposed that the rumours of their exploits were merely newspaper sensationalism. Not until 1908 did these famous pioneers fly in public.
Ernest Archdeacon, in France, obtained some valuable results in 1905 ; and in February, 1905, in conjunction with the Aero Club of France, he held an exhibition of gliding apparatus and models of flying-machines. fisnault-Pelterie at the same period was also making gliding experiments in France. But it will be sufficient to mention here a few of the more famous record flights at that interesting period in the history of aviation.
It was on September 13, 1906, that Santos-Dumont made the first officially-recorded European aeroplane flight, leaving the ground for a distance of twelve yards. On November 12 of the same year he remained in the air for twenty-one seconds, and travelled a distance of 230 yards. These feats caused a sensation, but comparatively few people realized that a new and wonderful era was being ushered in.
An Englishman deserves the credit for the next flight, although he made it in France on an entirely French machine. This was Henry Farman, who, on October 26, 1907, flew 820 yards in fifty-two and a half seconds, and